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FOREWORD 



This module. Is one ol-a series. of 100 performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning, packages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies cf vocational teachers. The 
competencies upon which these modules are based were iden- 
tifieo and verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secondary and post- 
secondary levels of instruction. The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas. 

Each module : provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application; each culminates with criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers >in training working under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators acting as 
resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competency being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
th^.materiajs. 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
plannirig and conducting performance-based preservice and 
inservice teacher preparation programs to meet a wide variety 
of individual needs and interests, the materials are intended for 
use by universities and coll3ges» state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions; local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professionardevelopment of voca- 
tional teachers. Further information about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education programs is contained In three re- 
lated documents: Student Gukfe to Using Perfonnance-Based 
Ttacher Education Materials, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Ptrfoimsnce-Biised Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education/ 

The PBTE curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Program for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education. Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training materials. Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules; over 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secondary institutions used the materials and pjo- 
vided feedback to the Center tor revision and refinement. 

foecial recognition for major individual roles irfthe direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following program staff: 
James B. Hamilton, Program Director; Robert E. Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director; Glen E. Fardig, Specialist; Lois Har^ 
rington. Program Assistant; and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant. Recoonition is also extended to Kristy Ross, Technical 
Assistant; Joan/Jones, Technical Assistant;^and Jean Wisen- 
baugh, Artist for their cop*'ibutions to the final refinernent of 
the materials. Contributions made by former pro gram. staff to- 
ward developmental versions of these materials are also ac? 
knowledged. Calvin J. Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upori whicir these modules are 
baseid and also directed the curriculum devefopment effort 
from 19Z1-1972. Curtis R. Finch provWed leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974. 

Appreciation Js also extended to all those outside The .Center 
(consultants, field i;ite coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in various 
phases of tf>e total effort. Early versions of the matei-ials were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia. Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all n^aterials 
was performed by Center Stan with the assistance of nurnCrc*J5 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing of the materials was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College; Colorado State University; Iterris 
State College, Michigan; Florida State University; Hollarxi Co'k 
fege, P.E.I., Cana^ia; Oklahoma State University; Rutgets.Uni- 
versity; State University College at Buffalo; Tomple Unlverbity; 
University of Arizona; university of Michigan-Flint; University of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities; University of Nebraska-Lincoln; Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado; University of Pittsburgh; University 
oftennessee; Universltyof Vermont; and Utah State University. 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum devetoprnent effort from 
1972 through its completion. Appreciation's exterided to the' 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U.S. Office 
of Education.for their sporfsbrship of training and advanced 
testing of the, materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part F, Section 553. Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort Is also extended to Ferris State College, 
Holland College. Temple University, and the University of 
Michigan-Flint. 

Robert E.Taylor 

Executive Director 

The Center for Vocational Education 
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THE camn for vocational education 



The Center for Vocational Education's mission is to 
increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
orgarilzations to solve educational problems relating to 
individual career planning, preparation, and progression. 
The Center ft^fWs its mission by: 

• Generating knowledge through re^'*vch. 

• Developlns educational programs arid products. 

• EvaHiStrng indrvidua! program needs and outcomes. 

• instaHtng educational programs and products. 

• Operating information systems and services. 

• CofKiucting leadership devetopment and training 
progrnms. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineering Center 
University of Georgia 
Athens. Georgia 90602 

The American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) Is an Interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and dMtions of vocational education de- 
voted to the Improvement of teaching through better In- 
formation and teaching aids. 
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Of pri'-^e importance to the success of a cooper- 
ative v* ational education program is the location, 
-assessrifient.and selection of training stations. The 
quality of the training stations participating in the 
cooperative vocational education program can go 
' a long way toward serving the^ needs oflhe stu- 
dent, the school, the community, and individual 
^\_^Q^'^^ CZ)Ns] businesses. A cooperative vocational education 

program which is not meeting its objectives may 
be the result of poor selection and recruitment of 
training stations. 

Proper planning, organizing, and presenting of 
inforrnation to prospective employers to gain their 
participation and cooperation is one of the most 
important facets of your coordination activities. It 
is6ne which will help you establish and maintain a 
quality cooperative vocational education program. 

This module is designed to give you skill in (1) 
* locating training stations to assess, (2) selecting 
training stations utilizing criteria you have estab- 
lished, and (3) convincing employers at selected 
training stations to participate in the cooperative- 
vocational education program. 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 




Enabling Objectives: 



1. After completing the required reading, critique the 
training station identification and assessment tech- 
niques used by a hypothetical teacher in a given case 
study (Learning Experience I). 

2. After completing the required reading, answer an 
employer's questions in a given case script and con- 
vince him to provide a training station {Learning Ex- 
perience II). 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have competency in 
establishing guidelines for operating a cooperative vo- 
cational education program. If you do not already have 
this competency, meet v/ith your resource person to 
determine v/hat method you will use to gain this skill. 
One option is to complete the Information arid practice 
activities in the following module: 
• Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Voca- 
tional Program, Module J-1 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows. Check with your 
resource person (1) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources. (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary. Your resource 
pereon may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time. 

Learning Experience i 

Optional 

Reference: A Guide for Cooperative Vocational 
Education. Minneapolis, MN: University of Min- 
nesota, College of Education, Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education. 1969. 
Reference: Mason, Ralph E. and Peter G. Haines. 
Cooperative Occupational Education and Work Ex- 
perience in the Curriculum. Second Edition. Dan- 
ville, IL: The Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 
1972. 

Reference: Meyer. Warren G., Lucy C. Crawford, and 
Mary K. Klaurens! Coordination in Cooperative Vo- 
cational Education. Columbus, OH: Charles E. Mer- 
rill Publishing Co., 1975. 



Learning Exprience 11 

Required 

A peer to.role-play an employer whom you are con- 
vincing to provide a training station for a coopera- 
tive program (required only if you select this alter- 
nate activity). 

A tape recorder and tape for taping, reviewing, and 
self-evaluating the role-play situation (required only 
if you select this alternate activity). 
Optional 

The videotape, Richardson, Donald and Charles 
Beall, "Training Station Development," from the ser- 
ies, Coordinating Techniques, Colorado State 
Board for Community Colleges and Occupational 
Education. Colorado State University, Department 
of Vocational Education, Fort Collins, Colorado, 
1976. 

Videotape equipment forviewing the videotape on 
developing training stations. 
A peer to role-play an employer whom you are con- 
vincing to provide a training station for a coopera- 
tive program, and to evaluate your performance. 
Videotape equipmentAior taping, viewing, and self- 
evaluating the role-play situation. 

Learning Experience III 

.Required 

An actual school situation in which, as part of your 
duties as a teacher-coordinator, you can secure 
training stations for your co-op program. 
A resource person to assess your competency in 
securing training stations for your co-op program. 



This module covers performance element numbers 337, 340, 342-345 
from Calvin J. Cotreti et a/„ Model Curricula for Vocatlor)al ar\d Techr)lcal 
Teacher Education: Report No. V (Columbus, OH: The Center for Voca- 
tional Education, The Ohio State University, 1972). The 384 elements in 
this document form the research base for all The Center's P8TE module 
development. 

For information about the general organization of each module, general 
procedures for their use, and terminology which Is common to all 100 
modules, see About Using The Center's PBTE fi^odules on the inside 
bacl< cover. 

We would iil<e to give special thanks to Elaine F. Uthe for the use of mariy 
of hor ideas and materials in the development of the modules In the J 
category. Information about the complete set of Uthe materials on the 
cooperative vocational program which were developed as part of a proj- 
ect at Michigan State University Is available from Dr. Uthe at 3345 Car- 
riage Lane, Lexington, KY 40502. 



Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 
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For information concerning the sources you can tagjo locate prospective 
training stations and the procedures for evaluatingnBach prospective sta- 
tion, read the following information sheot: 



IDENTIFYING AND EVALUATING PROSPECTIVE 
TRAINING STATIONS 



Teacher-coordinators have the primary respon- 
sibility for locating prospective training stations. 
However, many individuals and organizations can 
provide assistance with this task. School adminis- 
trators can assist by introducing the teacher- 
coordinators, to business leaders, or by .writing let- 
ters of introduction for them to use when contact- 
ing prospective employers. 

Other assistance can be obtained from civic, 
social, and service organizations; state bureau of 
employment services; and labor unions. In addi- 
tion to suggesting possible businesses you may 
contact, members of these organizations may be 
able to give you names of the employers, person- 
nel directors, or other contact persons in certain 
businesses. Your chances of getting an interview 
with a representative of a prospective training sta- 
tion will be greatly enhanced if you can call him or 
her by name and mention that an acquaintance of 
his or hers suggested that you call. 

Another source is the vocational advisory com- 
mittee or the service area (craft) committee.^ Per- 
sons on these committees are usually members of 
the business community. They may themselves 
provide training stations, or suggest others who 
may be able to do so and provide you with the 
names of contact persons in those businesses. 

Since advisory committee members support 
your vocational program and are familiar with you 
and your school, you should specifically ask that 
they consider the suitability of their own busi- 
nesses as prospective training stations. In addi- 
tion, they should be consulted about the criteria 
for determining the suitability of prospective train- 
ing stations. They should be given an opportunity 
xo review any criteria you may have identified, and 
to offer suggestions for additional criteria. The 
major criteria which should be identified should be 
centered around the following basic questions. 

• What are the firm's present employment prac- 
tices? 



1. To gain skill in working with an occupational advisory committee, you 
may wish to refer to Module Maintain an Occupational Advisory 
Committee. 



• What is the firm's reputation in the commu- 
nity? 

• Does the firm presently have any ongoing 
training programs for its employees? 

• Is the employer willing to cooperate with the 
school? 

• What are the employer's views toward voca- 
tional education? 

• Is the employer willing to provide satisfactory 
hours and wages? 

• Does the firm have the facilities and equip- 
ment necessary to provide the student with 
meaningful learning experiences? 

• Is the on-the-job instructor qualified and will- 
ing to train co-op students? 

A prime source of information relative to pro- 
spective training stations is the data contained in 
the community survey/Before a vocational pro- 
gram is begun, most districts conduct a^cummu- 
nity survey d etermine if there is a need for such a 
program, and if students would be interested in 
such a program. These surveys are also used to 
determine the manpower needs of the community. 




• to give descriptions of the jobs available 
within the firm 

• If they provide in-house training for their em- 
ployees 

• the attitude and capability of supervisors who 
might provide in-house training 

• if they have any trouble obtaining capable 
help 

• what their annual employee turnover rate is 

• what level of trainirig they require for entry- 
level jobs 

• the adequacy of the facilities and equipment 
available^ 

• the.policies and provisions pi the company 
relative to federal, state, and local safety laws 
and regulations 

• ^^^^i.P?^^''^''^ openings,they might have 
for vocational graduates 

• what new or emerging manpower trends they 
foresee 

• whether .they would be able to provide on- 
the-job training for students 

The teacher-coordinator should obtain this 
community survey data from the school adminis- 
tration, and review it to identify a list of employers 
who may be interested and willing to participate in 
the cooperative program. This list should be used 
to initiate the teacher-coordinator's efforts in iden- 
tifying, and .evaluating prospective training sta- 
tions. These employers may also be able to sug- 
gest other potential contacts. 

Once you have compiled a list of prospective 
contacts, you can set up an appointment with each 
prospective employer. Durmg each interview, you 
can evaluate the suitability of the firm as a training 
station, using established criteria for evaluating 
training stations and on-the-job instructors. 

You may be asking yourself, "How can I measure 
all tho qualities listed in the criteria (e.g., reputa- 
^tion, employment practices, personal qualities of 
on-the-job instructor, etc.) by a single visit with the 
employer?" You can't. If you have the criteria 
firmly fixed in your mind, you can note a good 
many things during your visit and ask specific 
questions that get at some of the other criteria. 




You cap and should tour the plant and/or office 
facilities ♦ .verify sUch things as working condi- 
tions, worker attitudes, safety precautioris, etc. 
You should not sirhply accept an employer's or 
personnel director's word, but should see for your- 
self what equipment, facilities, and conditions ac- 
tually exist. By the same token, you should not 
accept an employer's or personnel director's as- 
surances that prospective on-the-job instructors 
are qualified to train co-op students. You should 
arrange through the employer to rneet these indi- 
viduals to determine their qualifications, abilitfas, 
and willingness 'cq instruct your students. 

While touring the plant and/or offices, and inter- 
viewing employers and prospective instructors will 
provide you with important information about the 
firm, this information needs to be supplemented 
with other facts. Information such as the reputa- 
tion of the business, loyalty of employees, and 
advancement opportunities, will need to be de- 
termined from the input of others. 

Therefore, you need the help of your advisory 
comm/ttee and other community contacts such 
as civic, service, and professional organizations; 
the chamber of commerce; the state department; 
and labor unions to answer theso^qnestions. If you 
develop good working relationships with these 
cornmunity groups, they can help you get a com- 
plete picture of the potential of any firm to provide 
a good training station. 



For further information on techniques for identifying, evaluating, and se- 
curing training stations, you may wish to read sections dealing with these 
topics in the supplementary references, A Guide for Cooperative Voca- 
Optional f/ona/ Education: Mason and Haines, Cooperative OccMpatlonal Education 
1 Activity ■ Y^Qi^i. Experience in the Curriculum: and/or Meyer, Crav^ord, and 
%^ Klaurens, Coordination in Cooperative Vocational Education. 
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The following Case Sti ly describes how Mr. Sawyer, a teacher- 
coordinator, identified and assessed,,a prospective training station. Read 
the^situation described, and then explain in writing (1 ) the strengths of the 
teacher's performance, (2) the weaknesses of the teacher's performance, 
and (3)'how the teacher shduld have treated his responsibilities. 



CASE STUDY 

Mr. Say^er, a teacher-coordinator for a new 
cooperative vocational education program, was 
determined that he was going to do an excellent- 
job. He called a me^eting of the vocational advisory 
cpnfimittee and outlined for them his program 
goals. He then asked them^to generate a list of 
firms in the community that could or would serve 
as training stations. 

From this meeting, he got a list of twelve pos- 
sible firms. He called each firm and asked for the 
personnel director. He explained the purpose of 
his call and asked if an appointment could be set 
up with an appropriate person. 

At six of the firms he called, he obtained ap- 
pointments with the personnel director. At three 
firms, he was toid that the personnel director 
vyould check around and call him back. At three 
firms, he was told that no job openings were avail- 
able. 



Mr. Sawyer went to his first appointment. He was 
charming and persuasive: He explained the pro- 
gram and asked a lot of good, well-directed ques- 
tions. He found out following information. 

The firm has a low turnover rate. They attribute 
this to (1) good benefits including group insur- 
ance, WorkmenVCompensation, and<profit shar- 
ing; (2) planned on-the-job training; and (3) oppor- 
:tunity for advancement in the firm. They are 
definitely interested in cooperative training be- 
cause they would like to have a hand in training 
prospective employees for their firm. The person- 
nel director is sure that the firm will be glad to 
appoint an on-the-job instructor and to help de- 
velop a training plan to be followed. ^ 

Mr. Sawyer was very satisfied with the personnel 
director's answers, and he signed the firm up to 
participate irfthe program. 
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Compare your completed written critique of the Case Study with the Model 
Critique given below. Your response need not exactly duplicate the model 
response; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



The advisory committee should have been more 
involved.sMr. Sawyer told them what his program 
goals were* He should have asked for their input to 
these goals. He did not mention that he had any 
> criteria for determining the suitability of pr^ospec* 
tlve training stations, nor did he solicit their 
-suggestions as to what criteria should be used. 
Further, he asl<ed them to generate a list of firms 
without specifically requesting that the firms they 
represent be considered. 

Mr. Sawyer corisulted only the advisory commit- 
tee, it should not have been his only source. He 
should have used other community sources, and 
checked for the availability of a community survey. 

In contactirig the firms, Mr. Sawyer simply asked 
for the personnel director. He should have asked 
the advisory conhmittee or sorhe other source for 
the name of a good contact in each.firm. If Mr. 
Sawyer had contacted a.particularperson, called 
him/her by.name, and mentioned that he/she was 
suggested as a good prospect by a person whom 
he/she' respects, he may have been able to get 
more interviews scheduled. 



Mr. Sawyer was premature in his decision to sign 
the firm up. He lacked a good deal of information. 
The firm does look like it will probably.be.a good 
prospect, but he has not checked with his sources 
to determine what kind of reputation they have.in 
the community. 

He has only the personnel director's word on 
benefits, training, and advancement opportuni- 
ties. These may exist on paper, but not be true in 
practice. He does not seem to have toured the 
plant, so he does not know what equipment and 
facilities are available. 

He does not* have any information about what 
jobs his students would be hired to do. No mention 
was made of the'hours or wages this firm would be 
willing to provide. Finally, he has not met any pro- 
spective on-the-job instructors so he does not 
know their willingnesc :to participate, or their 
qualifications for serving in an instructor's capa- 
city.. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed critique should have covered thasame major points as the 
model response, if you missed some points or have questions about any additional poipts you made, 
review the material in the information sheet, Identifying and Evaluating Prospective Training Stations, 
pp. 6-^7, or check with your resource person if necessary.. 
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Learning Experience 11 



OVERVIEW 
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Activity 




For information explaining how to use your knowledge of the benefits and 
characteristics of cooperative vocational education programs, and the 
guidelines you have developed for such programs, in convincing a pro- 
spective employer to provide a training station for a cooperative program, 
read the following information sheet: 



CONVINCING AN EMPLOYER TO PROVIDE A TRAINING 
STATION^ 



When you make your first contact with an em- 
ployer, you begin the process of convincing. The 
old adage that first impressions are lasting impres- 
sions has much truth in it. When ypu make your 
initial evaluation visit to a prospective training sta- 
tion, you need to conduct yourself in away that will 
begin to sell the program to the employer. How- 
ever, since you are also evaluating the firm's poten- 
tial as a training station, you need to be careful not 
to commit yourself too early. 




The first step in convincing an employer to pro- 
vide a training station is establishing rapport In 
your quest for training stations, your ability to es- 
tablish rapport with an employer in the initial con- 
ference will be a very important key to your even- 
tual success. Start by greeting the employer by 
name and introducing yourself. Then, you need to 
be courteous, able to communicate clearly, and 
enthusiastic about the cooperative program. Ap- 
peal to the employer's interests and then be a good 
listener. Be calm. Be natural. Be positive. 

The second step is explaining the program, your 
role in it, the employer's role in it, and the student's 
role in it. You need to explain the benefits of the 
cooperative program. You need to encourage em- 
ployers to ask questions so you can adequately 



2. Jh^ thrae-step approach is adapted from Fred Harrington, "Develop- 
ment of a Self-Instructional Package on Cooperative Education Coordl- 
natlo n Skliis" (Unpublished doctoral dissertation. The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1970). 



explain the program to them in terms of their own 
situation and needs. The explanation needs to be 
clear, succinct, and straightforward. 

The final step is convincing an employer, whose 
firm meets your criteria, to provide a training sta- 
tion. You must convince employers that your pro- 
gram is important to their firms, their communities, 
and their occupational areas. Again, this is a con- 
ferenca, so don't monopolize the conversation 
and lecture the employer. Encourage prospective 
employers to ask questions and to suggest prob- 
lem areas they perceive may exist.. 

If a prospective employer does have any objec- 
tions or suggests a problem area, it is essential that 
the teacher-coordinator handle these areas hon- 
estly and fairly. Any questions of this natureshould 
be answered relative to the stated and operational 
goals and objectives of the cooperative vocational 
education program as well as in terms of student 
career objectives. No matter how difficult some 
questions may be, it is important for the teacher- 
coordinator to make prospective employers ulti- 
mately aware of their contribution to the field and 
to the community. 

It is also essential to have a business r^.rd con- 
taining your name, your school, and the address or 
phone number where you can be reached. In addi- 
tion, a well-prepared, simple brochure which ex- 
plains the program, and the roles of the employer. 
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the student, and the teacher-coordinator in this 
program can help convince the employer to par- 
ticipate in the cooperative vocational education 
prograrn. It shows that your program has been 
well-tKbught-cut in-advance.? Another.method of 
establishing the credibility and value of your pro- 



3. To gain skin In preparing brochures, you may wish to refer to Modula 
G-3» Devetop' Brochures to Promote Your Vocathna! Program, 



gram is to give prospective employers the names 
of existing stations. They can then contact the 
participating employers and/or on-the-job instruc- 
tors in these firms to determine how well the pro- 
gram is working Jor.them. 



^ Optional 
1 Activity jm 



■ Activity 



You may wish to view the videotape, "Training Station Development," from 
the series on Coordinating Techniques by Richardson and Beall, Colorado 
State University. This videotape shows a teacher-coordinator calling at a 
prospective training station and attempting to convince an employer to 
provide a training station for the cx)-op program. It is helpful in illustrating 
effective techniques for establishing rapport, explaining the program, and 
persuading an employer to participate in the program. 

NOTE: The next activity involves responding in writing to a Case Script. If 
yoli prefer, you may conduct the conference described as a role-play 
situation.Aska peerto playthe roleoftheemployer; you play the roleof the 
teacher-coordinator. If you conduct this role-play, audiotape the confer- 
ence for self-evaluation purposes. 



Assume you are a new teacher-coordinator who has made an appointment 
with a prospectivQ-Cfmployer, and you are now in the process of interview- 
ing the employer, Mr. Chuck Bell, and explaining the nature of the coopera- 
tive vocational education program to him. Mr. Bell has recently started a 
successful medium-sized business in your community. Mr. Bell has never 
worked with a cooperative program before and is unfamiliar with your 
program. 

. You have introduced yourself and already established some rapport with 
Mr. Bell by giving him your business card, a brochure about the coopera- 
tive vocational education program, samples of the training agreement and 
plan, and sample evaluation forms. You have also explained the goals and 
objectives of the program to him. Mr. Bell seems to be interested, and he 
now begins to ask you some questions. 

As the teacher-coordinator, it is up to you to answer each of his questions 
and to further convince him to provide a training station for your coopera- 
tive vocational education program. Read each of the following questions 
asked by Mr. Bell, and then respond to them in the space provided follow- 
ing each question. 



CASE SCRIPT* 

Mr. Bell: 

Well, from what you've told me so far, this program sounds like it might Interest us very much. You've 
explained it pretty well, but I do have a few more questions I'd like to ask. First, if we go with a program 
of this type, could you explain to me, very specifically, whatwould the role of the school be? Would you 
be the person that would work with us? 



4.. Adapted from The Qlen Oaks Simulation (Columbus, OH: The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1974). 
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Answer 1: 



Mr. Bell: 

What would really happen if we had a student that wasn't working out for us in a satisfactory manner, 
say maybe he or she had a poor attendance record or a bad attitude toward the work? Would we treat 
him/her in a different fashion from our own people? Maybe with our own people, we'd want to counsel 
them or even wind up firing them. How would it work in your program? 

Answer 2: 



Mr. Bell: 

I see. In other words, then, you would be helping us train these students and work with them, is that 
right? Are these students potential full-time employees for us, would you say? 

Answer 3: 



Mr. Bell: 

Do we have any choice at all in the selection of the student who would come to work with us in this 
program? 

Answer 4: 
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Mr. Bali: 

Now, I have another kind of question for you, maybe just a little bit different. How do the students like 
this program? Do you have a good attitude among your students? And also, what percentage of them 
.drop,out?. „ - 

Answer 5: 




Now, Tve got another question for you and that is, very simply stated, whafs in it'for us?T6rgetting 
about the social aspect of it and what we ought to be doing for the community, just tell me what's in it 
for us if we go with this program. 

Answer 6: 



Mr. Bell: 

One more question here before we wind it up. How successful has this program really been? Are you 
looking for it to expand here in this area in the near future or just how successful are you with it? 

Answer 7: 



Mr. Beli: 

Well, I think you have presented a very reasonable case and, quite frankly Tm very interested in your 
program. I would like to explore it during the course of this following week with some of my people 
here before I make a decision. However, I am sure they will be as enthused as I am about it. Td like to get 
back to you say a week from today and we'll talk over more details at that point. If that's aiU do want to 
thank you very much for coming in and explaining the program and answering my questions. 

Answer 8: 



Mr. Bell: 

Yes, that will be fine. See you then, and thanks again. 




Compare your "written or oral responses to Mr. Beirs questions vWth the 
Model Answers given below. Ydur .responses need not exactly duplicate 
the model re^sRpnses; hpweyer,.ypu should.have,coyered;the.same. major, 
points. As you review your responses, you should also be evaluating how 
they were stated (e.g., were you courteous, undogmatic, enthusiastic; ware 
your responses simple and clear, etc?). 



Model answers 

1: The role of the school would be to provide the 
student with both the general and specific edu- 
cation he/she needs to graduate. The specific 
education would be provided by the coopera- 
tive vocaiionaj education program. This en- 
sures that-the student will get the preparation 
and training needed to be successful in the 
vvorld of work..Because I am qualified through 
my. successful work experience in a business 
similar to yours, the school has hired me to be 
responsible for working with you and with other 
businesses that are providing training stations. 

2. In the event of this kind of problem, I would 
want you to call me immediately, and I would 
come out and work with the student on the 
:problem.Also,l would want to sit down with the 
student, the on-the-job instructor, and you to 
provide counseling to resolve the problem(s). I 
would also be working with students in the re- 
lated class to develop good attitudes and atten- 
dance records so that these problems would 
not arise in the first place. Of course, this would 
not prevent you or tlie on-the-job instructor 
from counseling or working with the student, 
also. 

In a situation in which the problem(s) could not 
be resolved after everybody had given it a good 
effort, then I certainly would have to consider 
removing the student from the training station if 
it was absolutely necessary. As you can see, the 
only major difference in treatment from that 
which you use in dealing with your own people, 
would be my assistance in the matter. 

3. Yes, thafs right. I would be helping you to train 
students and would work with them myself both 
in school and on the job. I hope that all of the 
students you hire would do well enough that 
you would want to hire them as full-time em- 
ployees. Since the students do have a career 
objective in your kind of business and are pre- 
paring forthis kind of work with you, you can be 
better assured of training people who will want 
to stay with you. As you can see, there are many 
benefits to the community and directly to your 
business and businesses like yours if you par- 
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ticipate in the the cooperative vocational edu- 
cation program. 

4. Mr. Bell, Lwlll send as many students as I have 
who have a career objective in your area and 
who also meet your selection requirements. 
This will usually give yoii an opportunity to 
interview at least two or three students, and 
quite possibly more than that. 

5. The cooperative vocational education program 
screens students before they are enrolled. This 
means that students who are enrolled have an 
interest in the program, and have good- at- 
titudes about the program and what it does. I 
can tell you that the dropout percentage is vir- 
tually zero. 

6. Aside from the social and public service as- 
pects, the benefits to the community, and the 
good public relations that it gives you, your 
business can profit from employing co-op stu- 
dents. For example, as a participating em- 
ployer, you can (1) train potential full-time em- 
ployees in your own plant; (2) better ensure that 
the in-school Instruction meets your employ- 
ment needs since you are more a part>of the 
school program; (3) obtain better qualified 
part-time employees who are receptive to in- 
struction, motivated, and interested; (4) get a 
more direct return on your school tax dollar; 
and (5) get training assistance. 

7. Mr. Bell, I can acsure you that business persons 
like yourself have made our program very suc- 
cessful. I presently have thirty-five business es- 
tablishments in and around the community who 
participate in our program. If you would like, I 
will give you the complete list of these busi- 
nesses and the names of the people to contact 
in each one of them so that they can tell you 
about their successes with the program. As you 
can see, we are firmly committed to our com- 
munity and count on expanding with additional 
successful businesses like yours. 

8. Only one more thing, Mr. Bell. I do happen to 
have some more brochures with me so that you 
can give them to any of your people to keep. I 



would also be more than happy to talk with 
them If they have any questions about the pro- 
gram . , . all you have to do is give me a calL I 
have my home and school phone numbers on 



my business card and on the brochure. By the 
way, if your calendar is clear a week from today 
at 4:00, could I stop by then? 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your written or oral responses should have covered the same major points 
as the model responses. If you missed some points, or have questions about any additional points you 
made or about how well stated your responses were, review the material in the information sheet, 
Convincing an Employer to Provide a Training Station, pp, 13-14, or check with your resource person if 
necessary. 
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You may wish to read the following Role-Play Situation, and then to select 
a peer to play the role of the p/ospective employer described. Review 
"the-situation-with-the peer, fhd complete the activity according to 
-the guidelines^given. You may wish to, videotape the rolerplay for self- 
evaluation purposes. ' « 



ROLE-PLAY SITUATION^ 

You are a new teacher-coordinator about to in- 
terview an em^ployer, hopefully to iastabiish a train- 
ing station. The high school that has just hired you 
is starting cooperative education for the first time. 
The high school is one of many in a big city.school 
system. Onty.50 percent of its graduates go on to 
college.. 

The employer Is the personnel manager of a 
large department store. He is unfamiliar with the 
cooperative^education concept, but his store is 
civic minded and has frequently cooperated with 
the school in various ways. He considers this to be 
good public relations. One of his store's biggest 
probtiBms is in hiring full-time employees who will 
stick with It and who really know their business. He 



wants to know how cooperative education can 
help him. Although he's interested in anything that 
will help public relations, he's had quite a few prob- 
lems with the part-time high school help he has 
hired In the past. 

The setting is the employer's office. You had 
contacted him initially by phone, briefly described 
the program, and arranged this 15-minute inter- 
view. He explained during the phone conversation 
that the interview would have to be at this time as 
he was leaving for a vacation in>Canada the follow- 
ing day. The employer starts the interview off by 
greeting you. Your job is to establish rapport, ex- 
plain the program, and convince him to provide a 
training station. 



5. Adapted from Fred Harrington, "Development of a SelMnstructlonal 
Package on Cooperative Education Coordination Skills (Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, The Ohio State University, 1970). 




After you have completed the role-play, you may wish to review the vid- 
eotape and evaluate your performance, using the Role-Play Checklist, pp. 
21-22. You may wish to complete the checklist cooperatively with the peer 
who role-played the employer. 
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ROLE-PLAY CHECKLIST^ 



DirMtipnt: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL. c^FULL box to indicate that 

each pUhe following performance components wa^- not accomplished, 

partially accotfipiished. or fully accomplished. If. because of special cir- 

cumstances. a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Raeourco Person 



LEVEL.OF PERFORMANCE 



Estabitehing Rapport i — i i — i i — i 

1. You cprdially greeted the employer (called him/her by name) — I I I I I I. 

2* You properlyJntroduced yourself (name and school) □ □ □ 

3. You sought to establish interaction by appealing to the efripioyer's i — i i — i 
interests LJ LJ I I 

4. Your manner was free of distracting gestures (twisting your ring, r-^ i — i i — i 
eta) I—I LJ LJ 

5. Your speoch was free Jrom hesitation (ahhh.) □ □ □ 

6. You listened v;ell (maintained eye contact and expressed com- i — i r— i i — i 
prehension and interest through facial reaction) LJ I I I I 

7. You were enthusiastic □ o □ 

8. Your attitude was positive □ □ 

Explaining the Program 

9. You explained that the student's classroom experiences would be i — i i — i | — i 
closely related to the training station experiences LJ I I I I 

10. You made it clear that the main objective of the training station is i — i i — j i — i 
education LJ I I I I 

11. You explained the employer's training responsibilities □ □ □ 

12. You presented your explanation in an understandable, orderly r—i i — i i — i 
manner I 1 I I I I 

13. You used available time effectively (got to the main points; your i — i i — i p-i 
answers were adequate) LJ I I I I 



6. Adapted from Frsd Harrington* ''Development of a Self-Instructional Package on Cooperative Education Coordination Si<i'ls" (Unpublished 
doctoral diesertatjon. Tha Ohio Stata University. 1970). 
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14. When the employer asked you a series of questions at one time, you | — i i — j i — H 
discussed each point I I I I I I 

15. When the employer asked a long and involved question, you waited i — i i — i r — i 
until she/he finished before responding I I I I I I 

16. Your answers were limited to the information which was essential to i — i \ — i i — i 
the employer I I I I I I 

Convincing the Employer 

17. Youexplained the benefits ofthe cooperative program in terms of: i — i i — i r-i 

a. the student I I I I LJ 

b. the employer/training station □ □□ 

c. the school □ :□ □.. 

d. the community □ □ □ 

e. the occupational area □ □ □ 

f; labor , □ □ □ 

18. You reacted realistically when the employer posed a problem . . . □ □ □ 

19. Your answers were confident, yet not dogmatic . . . , □ □ □ 

20. The employer agreed to provide a training station \ . . .... □ □ n 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items should receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO. 
0. PARTIAL response, you may wish to discuss this with your peer, or you may check with your resource 
person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience III 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



o 



*For a definition of "actual school situation/' see tho Inside bacic cover. 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

I Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program (J-4) 



' 'Dir#ctk>m:«lndicat6 the level otthe teacher's accomplishment by placing. 



an X in the appropriate box under the:i.EVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading, cttt 
If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 



applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. rmoutm p«r$on 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



1. The teacher identified an adequate number of prospective i — i i — i i — i i — i 
employers I — I LJ ! — I LJ 



2. In generating a list of pro£;^>ective employers, the teacher 
used the following sources: 

a. community survey 

b. advisory committee 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □. 



c. civic, social, and/or service organizations; labor un- i — i rn I — I HI' 

ions; and/or state bureau of employment services ... I — I I — I I — I I — I 

3. The teacher knew the name of each employer before con- i — i i — i i — i i — 
tacting his/her place of business I — I I — I I — I I — I 

4. In attempting to persuade each employer to offer his/her 

business as a training station, ^the teacher: | — | i — i i i rn 

a. established rapport I — I I — I I — I I — I 

b. explained the program □ □■□ □ 

c. explained the roles of the ^student, employer, and i — i i — | f— i | — | 
teacher-coordinator in the program LJ i — v '! — I I — I 

d. explained the benefits of participating in the program □ □ □ □ 

5. The teacher toured the plant or office facilities to verify i — i i — i i — i pi 
their adequacy I — I I — I I — ' I — I 

6. The teacher verified the abilities of the prospective on- i — i i — I ("1 I — I 
the-lob instructor(s) I — I I — ' I — ' LJ 

7. The teacher assessed the prospective training station(s) i — i i — i j — i i — j 
using established criteria I — I I — I I — I I — I 

8. The business(es) which the teacher identified as prospec- i — i i — i i — i i — j 
tiye training stations adequately meet established criteria I — I I — II — II — I 

9. The teacher was successful in convincing the ernployer(s) 

whose finn(s) met established criteria to provide a training i — i i — i i — i i — i 

station(s) LJ LJ LJ LJ 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT reponses. If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency 
in a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
irig success. A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions. Completing these experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience. The final experience 
m-each fnodulealways requiresyou to demonstrate the- 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservice teacher. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. Similarly, you need,.not coniplete any teaming ex- 
perience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
modute, you should carefully review (1) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p. 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. Aftercomparingyour present needs and com- 
petencies with the information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions: 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire niodule 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s} 

• that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test out" 

• that the module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

Whe n you are ready totake the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person, if 
you do not complete the final experience successTully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) lo re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete'(or review) prevk)us 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested byyour resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final experience. 

Optk)ns for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience. 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency. This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the modute previously skipped; (2) repeating 
activities; (3) reading suppr3mentary resources or com- 
pleting additbnal activities suggested by the resource 
person; (4) designing your own learning experience; or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual School Situation ... refers to a situation in 
which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for. secondary or post-secondary vocational students in 
a real school. An intem, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual school 
situation. If you do not have access to an actual school 
situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete the module up to the final learning experience. You 
•would-then^do'theiinal-leamingrexperience'faterrire— 
when you have access to an actual school situation. 
Altemate Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an item or 
feedback device which may subetHute for required 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to comptete. 

Occupational SpecfaHy . . . refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (e.g., the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity). 
OptkHiai Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an item 
which is not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning experi- 
ence. 

Resource Person . . . refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program; the professor, instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/supervising/ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
module. 

Student. . . refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution. 

Vocational Service Area . . . refers to a major vocational " 
field: agricultural educatton, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and industrial edu- 
cation. 

You or the Teacher . . . refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module. 



Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A . . . The criterion'was not met because it was not 
appKcable to the situation. 

None ... No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevant. 

Poor. . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has only very HmMed abWty to perform it. 
Fair . . . The teacher is unabte to perfonm this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has tofvie abMMy to perform it. 
Good . . . The teacher is able to perform this sklH in an 
effedh^e manner. 

ExceMem . . . The teacher is able to perform this skill rn a 
very effective manner. 



Titles of The Center's 

Perfdnnance-Based Teacher Education Modules 

<■ »» ^ 



JCaltfOfy A: Prprtw Ptamlno, D«v«lopm«n^ antf EvaliHrtlon 

Prepm for a Community Survey 
A-2 Conduct a Community Survey 
A-3 Raport the Findings of a Community Survey 
A-4 Organize an Occupational Advisory Committee 
A-5 Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 
A-6 E)avatop^*n>0r«fn<3O«)««i^Ot}jectives 
A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis 
A-e Develop a Course of Study 
A-9 Develop Long-n«nge Program Plans 
A-10 Conduct a Student Fbilow-Up Study 
A-11 Cvahiale Your Vocational Program 

'^CaieQOfy BrftnelrocllOfMl FtauMiliiy ^ " ' 

B-1 Determine Needs and interests of Students 

B-2 Develop Student Performance Objectves 

B-3 Develop a Unit of instruction 

8-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

8-5 Select Student Instructional Materials 

B-« Prepere Teacher4tode Instructional Materials 

Category C: inetnidional Execution 

XrA Direct Field Trips • 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and 
Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstomning, Buzz Group, and Question Box 
Techniques 

C-4 Direct Students in Instructing Other Students 

- • 0*5 Employ Simulation Techniques 

0-6 Guide Student Study 

0-7 Direct Student Laboratoiy Experience 

C-8 Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 

.Cr9 Employ the Project Method 

O-10 Introduce a Leason 

Summarize a lesson 

O-l 2 Employ Oral Qtiestioning Techniques 

C-1 3 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

0-^4 Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 

0-1 5 Present an Illustrated Talic 

0-1 6 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 

0-17 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 

0-18 Individualize Instruction 

0-19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

0-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Infomiation 

0-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

0-?2 Present Infonnation with Models. Real Objects, and Rannel 
Boards 

0-23 Present Information with Overtiead and Opaque Materials 

0-24 Present Infonnation with Filmstrips and Slides 

0-25 Present Infonnation with Films 

0-26 Present Infonnation with AuJio Recordings 

0-27 Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 

0-28 Employ Programnned Instruction 

0-29 Present Infonnation with the Chalkboard and Rip Chart 

Clegory D: InelnicllOAal Evaluation 

D-1 Establish Student Perfomnance Criteria 

D-2 Assess Student Perfonnance: Knowledge 

D-3 Aaeese Student PerformarKe: Attitudes 

D-4 Assess Student Perfonnance: Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Grades 

D-6 Evaltiate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Calegory E: melruclional Management 

E-1 Project Instructional Resource Needs 
E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
E-3 Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 
E-4 Maintain a Filing System 



E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide for the First NA Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students in Developing Se!f4)iscipllne 

E-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Category F:'QuWanca 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Fonnal DataOollectioh Techniques 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F--4 Provide Infonnation on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Educatkm 

Category Q; School^ommun»y Relabona „^ 

G-1 Develop aSchooKJommunity Relations Pianfor?ouf<^llo^ 
Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 

0- 5 Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 

Program 

G-6 ArrangeforTelevision and Radio Presentations Concerning Your 

Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-8 Woric with Members of the Community 
G-9 Woric with State and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: Student Vocational Or^.;24iuon 

H-1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Concerning Student Vbcational 

Organizations 
H-2 Establish a Student Vocational Organization 
H-3 Prepare Student Vocational Organization Mwnbers for 

Leadership Roles. 
H-4 Assist Student >A>cational Organization Members In Developing 

and Financing a Yearty Program of Activities 
H-5 Supennse Activities of the Student VbcaUonal Organization 

Qukto Partk:ipatk>n In Student Vocatk>nal Organization Contests 
Category I: Profeaaional Role and Development 

1- 1 Keep Up-to-Date Professionally 
1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 

1-3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
t-4 Sen« the School and Community 
1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 
1-6 Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 
1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 
1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 
Category J: Coordination of Cooperathre Education 
J--1 Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
J-2 Manage the Attendance. Transfers, and Tennlnations of CoOp 
Students 

J-3 Enroll Students In Your Co-Op Program 

J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 

J-5 Place Co-op Students on the Job 

J-6 Develop the Training Ability of On-the-Job Instructors 

J-7 Coordinate Orhthe\Job Instruction 

J-8 Evaluate Co-Op Students'. On*the>Job Perfonnance 

J-9 Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 

J-1D Supewise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 

RELATED PUBUCAT10N8 

Student Gukie to Using Perfonnance-Based Teacher Education 
Materials 

Resource Person Guide to Using Perfonnance-Based Teacher 

Education Materials 
Gukie toihe lmp{ementatk)n of Perfonnance-Based Teacher Education 



For Information ragarding avallabllKy and prfcaa of thasa matarlait contact— 

AAVIM 

American A«toclatk>n for Viecational lnsta[UcUonal Materials 



